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written by Francisco Manuel da Silva (1795-1865), an educated musi-
cian and composer. This song has become the present National Anthem
of Brazil. The story of the Hymn of Independence and the National
Anthem of Brazil is told in complete detail in the brochure, Hino da
Independence e Hmo National by Jose C Caldeira (Sao Paulo, 1941).

Brazilian music came of age with the advent of Carlos Gomes (1836-
1896), the only native composer whose music has become part of the
operatic repertoire all over the world. Gomes also exemplifies the tri-
umph of Italian influence in Brazilian music. His celebrated opera //
Guarany was written to the story by a Brazilian national writer, Jose
Alencar, who was the James Fenimore Cooper of Brazil, and cultivated
Indian folklore in his novels. Gomes wrote // Guarany to a libretto in
Italian, and the opera was produced in Italy before it was heard in Brazil.

Joao Gomes de Araujo (1846-1942), whose long life spanned almost
a century, also followed the Italian model in his operatic production. In
fact, so great was the grip of Italian tradition on Brazilian music in the
nineteenth century that Luigi Chiaffarelli, an Italian musician who lived
in Brazil, declared in 1906: "I regard Brazil as a musical province of
Italy."

The first Brazilian opera in the Portuguese language was A Noite de
Sao Joao (St. John's Eve) by Elias Alvares Lobo (1834-1901), writ-
ten to a story by Jose Alencar, the author of II Guarany. In his valuable
and informative brochure Rela$ao das Operas de Autores Brasileiros (Rio
de Janeiro, 1938), the Brazilian musicologist Luiz Heitor lists 107 operas
by 59 Brazilian composers. Most of these operas are written to Italian
libretti. Fifty operas have been performed, but none remained in the
active repertoire, with the exception of the operas of Carlos Gomes. The
music of the operas written before 1910 is definitely Italianate. The dis-
tinctive Brazilian quality is revealed in the operas of the modern school
of Brazilian composers, Villa-Lobos, Fernandez, Mignone, and a few
others. But although the bust of Villa-Lobos graces the vestibule of the
Rio Opera House, none of his operas has been given. Fernandez's opera
Malazarte, based on a native legend, was performed in 1941 in an Italian
translation of the original Portuguese text by the Brazilian poet Graga
Aranha.

If nineteenth-century Brazil depended on Europe for its music, native
musical activities were nevertheless remarkably developed. One can form
an idea of the popular interest in music from the number of musical or-
ganizations, societies, and clubs that flourished in Brazil ia the second